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“New Yankee Spirit” 


Tuus reads a headline of Thomas L. Stokes 
column in a recent issue of the New York 
World Telegram, and that which follows is an 
exposition of two studies made by a special 
committee headed by Edward E. Chase of 
Portland, Maine, asking for a more liberal 
policy of financing New England enterprise 
by local institutions, wider distribution of 
stock to produce community interest in New 
England business, greater responsibility of 
management to stockholders and the public, 
promotion of New England products. 

“The great growth in governmental activi- 
ties in the business field is due in large part 
to the unwillingness of individuals to take 
essential ownership risks in adequate amount 
at all times. The state will take over when the 
right of private ownership is neglected. . . .” 

President Truman last month told a labor 
management conference that if business and 
labor couldn’t get together, the State would 
be prowling around their doors, too. 

We have long ago given up the quixotic 
idea of battling trends of the times or the 
temper of the people. You can’t persuade 
New Englanders, for example, to put money 
into an enterprise just because that enter- 
prise happens to have a New England label 
attached to it, and we don’t see what differ- 
ence it makes, if an enterprise merits invest- 
ment, whose dollars go into it. 

What New England needs is less pushing 
and hauling for New England and sharper, 
nationally competitive, pencils ... with an 
eye to every penny of Federal or any other 
kind of aid it can lay hands on. New England 
needs housing, social and old age security, 
hospitals, more food for the poor, highways, 
airports, schools, dams, reforestation — the 
list is.too long for any of those living to see it 
filled, America might just as well forget re- 
gional lines when it comes to economics. It is 
to our great loss that thus far we haven’t. 

We need more than anything a thorough 
housecleaning in both political parties and 
an increasing awareness on the part of our 
public servants of what is in the public 
interest. 

New England can’t expect preference 
tariffs or treatment any more than can the 
South or West if the proper balance is to be 
held in America — the greatest domestic 

(Continued on Cover IIT) 
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Letters 


Dear Yankee: 

I would like to reply to letter to you and on 
page 1 of Dec. 45 issue of YANKEE — I can’t 
see for the love of me why any one should call 
your company a fraud —and not like the 
YANKEE magazine — believe me I have and 
must say I have received more than my money’s 
worth from the YANKEE, if you care to publish 
this little note, OK, as I am with you 100% 
And the party that wrote that letter has gotten 
under my skin. 


J. R.S., Trenton, N. J 


Dear 1 ankee: 

May I congratulate you and through you, 
Philip Carter, for one of the most succinct and 
helpful summaries of the Labor situation that I 
have yet read? I only wish that it could be dis- 
tributed “Thick as autumnal leaves that strow 
the brooks in Vallombrosa.” 

Wishing you and the other Yankees a Pros- 
perous New Year, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
LYMAN BEECHER STOWE 
New York, N. Y 
Dear ) ankee: 

Your article in December issue about Labor 
Unions appealed to me. I think the same laws 
that apply to business and persons should apply 
to unions, Unions and officers should all pay an 
income tax and where contracts are made 
should be kept and if violated a heavy fine im- 
posed. It is time Congress and the Administra- 
tion got up on its hind legs and put the unions 
where they belong. . YANKEE is O.K. 

Yours, 
W. F. H., Worcester, Mass. 
Dear Yankee: 

Enclosed please find my check for $2.00 for 
one year’s subscription for your good magazine. 

I thought it was one of the many I could get 
along without, but it seems to be more inter- 
esting than ever, and I shall look forward to its 
coming. 

Very truly, 
Mrs, C, E. F., Wilmette, Llinois 


Okinawa 
Nov. 14, 1945 
Dear Yankee: 
The September and October issues have been 
forwarded to me here. It sure is good to get 
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Volume X 


A MAN named J. Lyman Burke of Essex 
Junction, Vermont, according to W. A. 
Allen, reporter on The Suburban List, has a 
memorandum made by his great grandfather 
reporting that the latter often sat on the gate 
at the entrance to the Green Mountain 
Cemetery and “‘reverently but mischievously 
spat in the direction of the wooden marker 
on Ethan Allen’s grave. This was not in 
derogation of Ethan but rather a test of his 
spitting prowess.” As far as we know, the all 
time spitting record for cherry pits in Ver- 
mont was made by John Martin of Mont- 
pelier on a windy day from the “Chin” of 
Mt. Mansfield. The pit bounced eventually 
off the Capitol Dome in Boston. In case you 
want to check up on Burke’s ancestor, the 
grave is now occupied by one Calhoun — 
Ethan Allen’s marker having been disinte- 
grated unto complete anonymity. 
<<” = 

When Kenneth Roberts was building his 
new home in Kennebunkport, he received 
a letter from the Maine Department of 
Agriculture asking him to write the text for a 
giant illuminated electrical historical book 
which they were building to advertise Maine 
at out-of-state fairs. “I said I was pretty 
busy,” Roberts related, in High Tide, “but 
that I’d trade work for work—write their 
pieces if they’d advise me about my land. 
They sent engineers, . . . soil experts, . . . 
foresters, . . . geologists .. . and experts 
on springs. I’m hopeful that someday the 
Town of Kennebunkport will join in the 
team play by letting me swap literature for 
taxes.” 

¢ «| ¥ 

During Boston’s week long northeast 
storm in December, employees of the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital spent a good deal 
of time mopping up the rain which had 
seeped through the walls of the hospital — 
except in the old part of the hospital where, 
though equally exposed, the walls had been 
constructed a good many years ago with 
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lime and bricks kilned six months before 
being placed in use. 

This same storm dumped hund eds of 
lobsters on the beaches near Scituate, Massa- 
chusetts, most of ’em alive and crawling. 
First time in a good many years the natives 
were able to remind their grandchildren of a 
once common saying among New England’s 
sea folk: After a northeaster, be sure and 
send the farm wagon down to the shore to 
gather up the lobsters for the pigs. 

, £2 F 

Toothpaste is expensive these days. One 
of our energetic swoppers a few months back 
asked for a homemade recipe. He received 
pretty much the same formula from 12 dif- 
ferent states: just plain salt: or, salt, baking 
soda, precipitate of chalk, and wintergreen or 
cloves: or (the one we prefer) one part Orris 
root to 5 of precipitate of chalk, enough 
powdered Castile soap to make foam, 
powdered cloves (or any other) to flavor to 
your own taste. 

eT ¢ YF 

According to the New England Kitchen 
magazine of May 15, 1894: 

“Formerly in New England the kitchen 
was the living room of the family. Girls, and 
boys too, from such homes became familiar 
with homely household duties and even if 
they had little definite instruction in house- 

















Deborah Whitaker 





keeping could undertake the direction of a 
new home with little or no trouble — almost 
by instinct. 

After the kitchen was given into the hands 
of the servants many a young woman has 
grown up in absolute ignorance of the ap- 
pearance of uncooked food and of the 
processes it must pass through before ap- 
pearing on the table. 

Either this separation of the 
kitchen will lead to cutting it 
off altogether or the improved 
methods of cooking like the 
Aladdin Oven, gas stoves, and 
electrical cooking apparatus will 
reunite kitchen and dining room. 
We seem to be on the verge of 
great changes and it is uncer- 
tain what the end may be.” 

And, according to Goodhousekeeping, May 
1909 (when that magazine was the present 
size of YANKEE): “No change will be made 
in the size or character of Good Housekeep- 
ing. This size is ideal compared to the un- 
wieldy larger size of other home journals. 
Indeed, G.H. is unique in its size as in other 
characteristics.” 
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Whether he has witnessed a sure enough 
miracle, or not, has Mr. A. B. Price of Deer 
Isle, Maine, puzzled. But if it wasn’t a mir- 
acle — or something — he’d like to know. 
Here’s what happened. Mr. Price, while 
mowing broke a grip on his snath which, of 
course, put his scythe out of commission. 
Nary a one to be had at any local stores on 
the Island, nor, a few days later when he 
went to Bangor could he locate one there. 
Of course Mr. Price could have bought a 
complete snath handle, but he is a good 
thrifty Yank — and he didn’t want a snath 
handle, he just wanted the grip. By gum he was 
going to get it, but where? Over the past few 
weeks he hadn’t thought of much else — and 
as he drove back from Bangor and into the 
town of Ellsworth, he was pretty near beside 
himself with exasperation. And then, he 
says, he happened to glance to the platform 
outside the drug store. He rubbed his eyes, 
for there lay a broken snath handle with a 
perfectly sound grip. 

Well, it didn’t take him a second to pop 
in and ask the druggist if that snath handle 
was for sale. The druggist looked surprised 
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and allowed as how he didn’t own any snath 
handle and that there certainly hadn’t been 
one out there on the platform two minutes 
before when he was sweeping off. So Mr. 
Price got his snath grip. And if it wasn’t 
divine providence that laid that handle out 
there on that platform— what was it? 
What indeed, Mr. Price? 
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The town of Swanzey, New 
Hampshire, will present ‘The 
Old Homestead”’ again during 
the full of the moon next July — 
probably on July 12, 13, and 14. 
Thousands of people enjoyed 
this play during the five years 
it was acted before the war. 
Everyone in the play is a native Swanzeyan. 
No one receives any compensation. Gate re- 
ceipts go to the Catholic and Protestant 
churches of the Community. Originalscenery, 
properties, and costumes are used as far as 
possible — and the 30 million candle power 
beam lights, with 42 color screens serve to 
reproduce these faithfully for the audience. 
Reservations for next summer’s production 
should be made to Mrs. Helen W. Adams, 
Box 25, Keene, N. H. 


: ££ 


If all war industries can be as readily con- 
verted to peacetime usefulness as the ship- 
yards in Camden, Maine, old man gloom 
couldn’t hang around very long. Now that 
ships are no longer needed these yards are 
building log cabins (prefabricated for ship- 
ment all over the United States) . . . and 
lobster pot material. A postcard to Henry 
Bickford, Camden Shipbuilding and Marine 
Railway, Camden, Maine, will bring you 
details. 

, #3 


The New York Psychoanalytic Institute is 
raising, if it hasn’t already done so (con- 
tributions gratefully received at 245 East 82 
Street), a three year operational fund of 
$300,000 to help care for emotionally dis- 
turbed veterans and neurotic civilians. Be- 
fore the war, a guy whose opinion goes for 
law in many circles wrote us as follows: “I 
am thoroughly convinced that there has 
never lived a sane psychiatrist. Those who 
enter the trade in full possession of their wits 
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inevitably go more or less mashuggah before 
they finish. It is a sad story.” Wonder if he 
has changed his mind since then and how 
many psychiatrists heartily agree. 

, oF £ 

There are these three books: Country 
Flavor by Haydn S. Pearson, $2.75, Whittle- 
sey House, 112 pages; Farmer Takes A Wife 
by John Gould, Morrow, $2.00; The Gar- 
dener’s Almanac, $1.50, by E. I. Farrington, 
Oxford University Press; and two magazines 
on our list this month to recommend. 
American Squares, 30 S. Girard St., Wood- 
bury, N. J., a multigraphed dollar-a-year 
magazine for square dancers, and Beekeep- 
ers Item of San Antonio, Texas, also for a 
dollar a year, are the two magazines. The 
last named is now in Volume 30 and mighty 
well done, say we, enviously. We also fell for 
a couple of two dollar items in Goodspeed’s 
Bookshop catalog 392 (18 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass.) of portraits, drawings, views, 
maps, ef cetera. 

ee: 

Aroostook County, Maine (where, if you 
don’t know it, they now grow most of Amer- 
ica’s best potatoes) was not always consid- 
ered good land. A British Commissioner by 
the name of Lord Ashburton is reported by 
the Portland Press Herald as having said in the 
days of Daniel Webster, it was “as worthless 
for any purposes of habitation or cultivation 
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as probably any tract of equal size on the 
habitable globe.” 
ee 


John Neal, editor of the YANKEE in 1828, 
wrote: “In every part of the United States 
the multitude speak of bundling as the habit 
of their neighbors, either West, East, North, 
or South ... 1, myself, though I have 
taken the trouble enough to learn the truth 
have never yet been able to meet with a case 
of bundling, — of bundling proper I should 
say in the United States — nor with but one 
trustworthy individual who had ever met 
with but one for which he’d give me his 
word.” 

A 7 7 


Amateur stations which have been off the 
air ever since the beginning of the war were 
given permission to live again October 21st 
last by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. W1AW in Newington, Connecticut, 
was the first to return to the air and with 
its resumption the Amateur Radio Relay 
League, national organization of amateur 
radio operators, announced plans to take 
care of a great upsurge of interest in amateur 
broadcasting. Kenneth B. Warner, Amateur 
Radio Relay League, West Hartford, Con- 
necticut — long an old friend of YANKEE — 
is the man to write to — if you must satisfy 
that urge. 
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1. “TARBUCKET” by Lydia Wear, helped 
by Dr. Milton Ellis and Mrs. Alice P. 
Merriam. 

“Our manner of celebrating the birthday 
of George Washington,” wrote Nathan Gold 
in the Portland Transcript of Feb. 15, 1899, ‘‘is 
unique, to say the least, and belongs to the 
boys of our city. Inherited from their fore- 
fathers, I, for one, hope it will be kept up and 
passed from oné generation to another for 
all time. It probably originated in the bois- 
terous times of the Revolution, and belongs 
to us as an inheritance from our patriotic 
old ancestors, and means liberty. Men have 
told me that over seventy-five years ago it 
was an old custom. 

“For days, before the twenty-second, we 
searched our attics and woodsheds, and 
everybody else’s too, for those old gum rub- 
bers, paint pots and other inflammable ma- 
terial, and shipyards for tar buckets for the 
bonfire. . . . This is kept up for two or 
three hours and no attempt is ever made by 
the police to interfere with this carnival-like 
celebration of the birthday of the Father of 
his Country which is an institution peculiar 
to Portland. I think no other city has it, and 
our boys and girls do not want it given up.” 

As a child, in Portland I remember well 
this celebration of which Gold wrote . . . a 
festivity we called ““Tarbucket’’. As far as I 
know, there is no such celebration of Febru- 
ary twenty-second elsewhere in this country. 
It was restricted to an area between Saco 
and Yarmouth. They called it ““Tar Bucket 
Night” at Saco or “Tar Tub Night.” 

Each year, after the Christmas holidays, 
when the tree was taken down, it was not 
discarded but was put into the yard, usually 
being stuck upright into the snow. 

Here the tree remained until a few days 
before Washington’s birthday, when the 
children of the neighborhood went from door 


Washington’s Birthday . . . Down Maine 





to door asking for the Christmas trees. At an 
agreed spot, where there was no danger of 
fire or of injuring property, the trees were 
stacked into a pile and on the night of Febru- 
ary 22nd burned in honor of the Father of 
our country. 

The name “Tarbucket” was coined from 
the original use of a full or half-filled barrel 
of tar at the base of the bonfire which was 
used to keep the fire going. The celebration 
originally had two phases — the tar bucket 
and the bonfire. The former consisted of 
dragging a half barrel or small hogshead of 
tar oil and other combustibles through the 
streets on sleds. The bonfire in earlier times 
was held at the cross section of two main 
streets, probably the main square or four 
corners. Later, as the town grew, the 
celebration moved to sandy shores or va- 
cant lots. Today the custom is no longer 
celebrated due to the protests of those feeling 
the fire danger is too great to the congested 
areas. It did continue, however, until within 
the last fifteen years. For many generations, 
children of that area felt that ‘“Tarbucket” 
was as much a part of the gaiety of child- 
hood as Halloween and Thanksgiving. 


2. TEMPERANCE BALL by Betty Fox- 
well. 

Washington’s Birthday was celebrated in 
1828 in Portland by not only a ball which 
was a very good thing but by the coming 
together of a large body of young mén, asso- 
ciated for the encouragement of temperance —a 
much better thing. If their example spread, 
the twenty-second of February will deserve 
to be kept sacred forever; we know of no 
way of consecrating the memory of George 
Washington, so worthy of himself, as that of 
trying to reform a whole nation, by the help 
of its youth. Leastwise, that’s what the local 
editor at the time saw fit to declare. 








DONALD TUTTLE. The passing of Don Tuttle will not be taken lightly by any who knew 
him. I could write pages about my years of pleasant association with him. Without ex- 
ception, my every visit with him left me happier, wiser, and gladder that I lived in New 
Hampshire. Don liked YANKEE. Just before he died (I guess we both knew his days were 
numbered), Don appropriated one hundred dollars for advertising our State in YANKEE. 
He said he knew the State wanted YANKEE to succeed 
record can stand beside the fine memories we have of Don, we would ask no more. R.S. 


-to live on, and on. If our future 
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through the 
country particularly in Philadelphia and 
Boston and the devil was satisfied. Who 
wouldn’t be? The only thorn was Vermont, 
in those days called the Grants, and all 
through these mountains there was only one 
man who was even familiar with the Devil's 
Ethan Allen mentioned him occa- 
sionally. But Ethan didn’t mention him as 
often as he mentioned God Almighty and 
this irked the devil no end. It had pained 
him particularly when Ethan took Fort 
Tyconderoga in the name of the Great 
Jehovah and didn’t mention him at all. 
That was the final straw and the remedy was 
Ethan Allen’s mule; or rather the British 
mule that Ethan confiscated from Fort Ty 
along with a chest of silver spoons and a 
dozen jugs of rum. 

The mule had seemed docile enough on 
the way home to Ethan’s farm. Once there, 
it wasn’t long before the mule and the master 
were at loggerheads. If Ethan was plowing, 
the mule barely turned the furrow until the 
plowshare struck a stone, then the animal 
heaved on his hamestraps and Ethan de- 
scribed an erratic parabola in the air. 

One morning the mule was acting par- 


Tuincs were flourishing all 


name. 


ticularly ornery and Ethan found it necessary 
to belabor him with the threshing flail. Sud- 
denly the mule changed directions and 
started crosswise of the potato patch. 
“Whoa! D you,” Ethan yelled, and 
neighbors three miles down the valley heard 
the command. 
*“May the devil take possession of your 


The Mule and the Martyr 


By MORRIS WILCOX 





worthless carcass,” Ethan stormed. 

A tremor passed through the mule. Blue 
sparks danced along his mangy back and 
spit from his tail to the ground. His lips 
parted showing a mouth of long pointed 
teeth. Puffs of smoke came from his nostrils. 

“Well!” Ethan said, lighting his pipe from 
the sparks snapping from the animal’s ex- 
tremity, ““Are you spending the rest of the 
day blowing fire and brimstone or do we fin- 
ish what’s left of the potatoes?” 

“That depends on what sort of an agree- 
ment we can come to,” the mule said and his 
tone was soft and ingratiating. 

“The Green Mountain Boys drive a hard 
bargain,”’ Ethan warned. “Now if you were 
down Boston way . . .” 

“I know,” the mule laughed and waved 
his cloven hoof playfully at his companion. 
“T’ve staked some pretty easy claims down 
there, getting a good yield too, though not so 
good as in New Jersey. But here in Vermont 
my seed has fallen on fallow ground.” 

“I’ve noticed that,” Ethan mused. “I’ve 
mentioned your name once or twice at pub- 
lic gatherings and no one seemed to know 
who I was talking about.” 

“‘That’s what I must remedy,” the mule 
said picking up a pitchfork and blowing on 
it until it glowed red under his breath. “But 
we’re wasting time. What are your terms, 
Eathy, old boy?” 

“‘Well,”’ Ethan said, “to begin with I want 
a ten year contract in quadruplicate with an 
automatic renewal clause that will be so full 
of holes we can tangle up the court any time 
either of us feels like it. Here, I'll write 
it out if you’ll help me with the spelling. 

Let’s see . , . during the life of this 
agreement you are to do business in Vermont 
with no one save Ethan Allen.” 

“That’s a big demand,” the mule pro- 
tested, “but with business as good as it is in 
New Hampshire and Connecticut I guess I 
can wait the term without making other con- 
tacts up this way.” 

“Then I demand your support with the 
Continental Congress about getting Ver- 
mont into the Union,” Ethan said. 
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“Agreed,” the mule conceded. “I’ve got 
the Congress eating out of my hand.” 

“Then, of course I want your help in fin- 
ishing off the British.” 

“It will be a pleasure to betray my oldest 
friends, Eathy.” 

“And lastly,” Ethan said watching the 
mule with furtive cunning. “I want Old Sam 
Averill’s forty-five thousand acres of land on 
the Onion River. Ira wants to build a college 
there.” 

“Colleges are right down my alley.” The 
mule seemed quite enthusiastic about this. 

“But you got to make it coeducational,” 
he added. 

“All right,”’ Ethan said. 

The mule paused, then made his de- 
mands. 

“Propaganda is what I want from you, 
Ethan. I want my name to become a byword 
throughout these Grants. R 

**T suppose so,”” Ethan agreed reluctantly. 
“Cursing will be a new experience to me and 
I won’t be able to keep on working hand in 
glove with the church crowd, but I’ll do my 
best, only you understand I’ll be down in 
Pennsylvania a lot of the time and a couple 
of years I'll be in gaol in England.” 

The mule wasn’t any too well satisfied 
about getting Ethan on a part time basis but 
he finally agreed and the deal was closed. 

Ethan recorded the contract and went 
about his business. He was right busy, too, 
driving the New Yorkers off the Grants and 
invading Montreal and petitioning Congress 
to admit Vermont to the Union. 

He was a busy man, but his farms pros- 
pered. The forty-five thousand acres of land 
on the Onion River fell into his lap. He was 
made a colonel of the Army and even wrote 
a book about his prison experiences in Eng- 
land. (No one helped him with the spelling.) 

The ten years sped by and it happened 
that on the day the contract expired Ethan 
was again cultivating potatoes with the 
mule. They’d reached the end of the row 
when the mule began to breathe fire again. 
Right away Ethan recognized the symptoms. 

“I’m cancelling that contract,” he shouted 
to the mule, “I’ve been a martyr long 
enough. It’s true you’ve kept out of the Green 
Mountains but I am becoming a profane 
man and I’m growing to like the taste of 
rum. It worries me.” 

Well, one thing led to another and it was 
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the next morning before the argument broke 
up. Finally Ethan said. “Tell you what we’ll 
do. We’ll shoot it out.” 

“Done,” the mule agreed. ““We’ll get up a 
turkey shoot and may the best man win.” 

People came from two hundred miles for 
that turkey shoot. 

The Bishop of Albany was chosen judge of 
the final event. 

In those days, rail fences zigzagged across 
the fields and the judge ordered ninety tur- 
keys to be roosted on the zigs and ninety 
turkeys to be roosted on the zags. The mule 
and Ethan drew lots. Ethan got the zigs and 
the mule the zags, then the Bishop laid down 
the rules. 

The first contestant to clear his half of the 
fence at a thousand yards won the match 
and the turkeys. The signal was to fire at the 
drop of the Bishop’s hat. The Bishop dropped 
his hat and before it hit the ground, a hun- 
dred and eighty turkey heads, neatly severed 
from as many surprised turkey necks, were 
lined up across the forty-five thousand acres. 

The crowd waited in breathless silence for 
the judge’s decision. “It’s a draw,” he said. 
“Nothing is settled. What is your will?” 

“A plea! A plea!’ they shouted. 

The Bishop motioned the mule to state his 
argument and the mule started off in an ap- 
pealing voice. He spoke of the great sacrifice 
the devil had made by staying out of Ver- 
mont. 

Then he turned to Ethan, who, he said, 
had challenged the punishment of all eter- 
nity by faithfully fulfilling his agreement. He 
pictured Ethan the Great Martyr, a man 
willing to risk his soul in order to keep his 
native state free from evil. 

Ethan Allen sat with bowed head wonder- 
ing if he was to be called on to make still 
further sacrifices for the state he had fought 
and bled for. 

The Bishop debated briefly with himself 
and then stated. “We find for the mule. 
And we plead with Ethan Allen to continue 
living up to the letter of the agreement for 
in so doing he will keep Vermont as the only 
sinless state in the Union.” 

Ethan remained faithful to the end. When 
the parson approached his death bed, he 
said to him, “General Allen,” he said, ““Gen- 
eral Allen, the angels are waiting for you.” 

“Waiting are they?” the General said. 
“Well, blankety-blank ’em let ’em wait.” 
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The Story of YANK, The Army Weekly 


By SGT. RAY DUNCAN 


Yank, though the name is short for Yankee, had no connection with the latter. 
The War Department holds the name “in bond”’ for Army use. 


THOUGH few civilians ever saw it, YANK, The 
Army Weekly, had a fanatic following among 
servicemen — from its first issue dated June 
17, 1942, to the final one appearing Decem- 
ber 28, 1945. Its peak circulation was 2,600,- 
000, in 21 editions printed all over the world. 

In 1943, the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture made its annual award to YANK for the 
success of this publishing operation and the 
ingenuity of YANK men in carrying it out. 
At that time YANK had established printing 
operations in London, Egypt, Iran, India, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Trinidad, Australia, 
and Panama. Others were added later. 

An example of the production problems 
involved is the Middle East edition, which 
was published on a press made in Germany, 
remodelled by a Jewish refugee, owned by 
Arabs, and converted by U. S. Army Engi- 
neers for YANK’s purposes. The press was 
originally designed to print grapefruit 
wrappers. 
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Three YANK correspondents were killed in 
action, Sgt. John Bushemi, Sgt. Peter Paris, 
and Col. Robert Krell. Bushemi, an ace 
combat photographer, was hit by a Japanese 
mortar while he was covering the Eniwetok 
invasion. Paris, a writer-photographer-art- 
ist, after covering the Tunisian and Sicilian 
campaigns, lost his life on D-Day in Nor- 
mandy. Krell was killed while covering the 
aerial attack over the Rhine. 

The only correspondent with the famed 
Eighth Air Force Raid on Schweinfurt’s ball 
bearing plant was YANx’s Sgt. Walter Peters. 
The first American soldiers to enter Tunis 
after it fell were Sgts. Burgess Scott and 
George Aarons, YANK writer and photog- 
rapher team. Sgt. Ed. Cunningham was in 
the first troop transport plane to land behind 
the Jap lines in Burma during the spectacu- 
lar air commando attack there. Sgt. Dave 
Richardson walked and fought for 500 miles 
with Merrill’s Marauders behind the Jap 
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lines in Burma. Sgt. George Meyers crossed 
rugged Attu with the first landing forces. 
Sgt. Lou Stoumen rode on the first B29 raid 
over Japan. 

Probably the most popular single feature 
in YANK was the cartoon character “Sad 
Sack” drawn by Sgt. George Baker. How- 
ever, although Baker has become famous, 
along with Sgts. Marion Hargrove, Ozzie 
St. George, and Ralph Stein, most of the 
writers, artists, and other contributors were 
minor editorial 
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maga- 


unknowns recruited from 
jobs. YANK never was a “big name’ 
zine. 

The magazine was an official War De- 
partment publication — remarkably free 
from interference or influence from above. 
Officers who worked for YANK were not al- 
lowed to write, photograph, or edit. They 
handled administrative and business mat- 
ters. For this freedom, the Staff had Major 
General Frederick H. Osborn to thank — 
and, serving directly under him, Col. Frank- 
lin S. Forsberg, YANK’s Commanding Of- 
ficer, and Lt. Col. Jack Weeks, who fought 
to keep YANK independent. 

The Army’s high brass approved and 
backed YANx’s policy of publishing material 
by enlisted men only. Even Mrs. Franklin D. 








Roosevelt was turned down when she sub- 
mitted a statement for publication. Editor 
McCarthy returned the statement with re- 
grets. Mrs. Roosevelt wrote back commend- 
ing the magazine on its policy. 

Whether YANK graduates will become as 
World War One’s 


famous as Stars and 


Stripes graduates (Woollcott, Grantland Rice, 


F.P.A., Harold Ross, Peter B. Kyne) re- 
mains to be seen but at present they have 
been getting crackerjack jobs. Joe McCarthy, 
Managing Editor of YANK, is now 
Cosmopolitan Magazine at $25,000 a 
Others have gone with the New Yorker, Satur- 
day Evening Post, Fortune, Time, Life, Colliers, 
and into various editorial chairs. 

Former YANK editors and writers have 
started a new magazine called Salute, which 
will carry on many of the YANK traditions 


with 
year. 


and perpetuate some of the layout and story 
features. 

The men who, back in 1942, were handed 
the huge responsibility of putting out a new 
magazine in something under six weeks in a 
hectic world succeeded in giving ten million 
soldiers a much loved magazine they re- 
spected, believed in, and considered their 
own. 


Cy and Seth, portrayed by Walter Hanrahan and Harlan Barrett, as they will be seen in the 
forthcoming production af the Old Homestead next summer (see page 4). It is the famous broom- 
stick scene. 

Cy: “You think you kin pull me up with that broomstick — why, you couldn’ t pull up a hill o° 
taters.”” 


Seth: “If this stick holds out P'U yank ye mor’n forty rods. Now, Cy, you pull fair.” 
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The Original YANKEE SWOPPERS’ COLUMNS 


YANKEE assumes no responsibility for transactions arising out of these columns, except 
that of placing one swopper in touch with another. The rate is 3c a word, minimum 25 
cents. To answer an ad, enclose a plain stamped envelope for forwarding addressed to the 
box number, and vour answer will be forwarded. We do not divulge the names of swop- 
~~ * Any unethical or unfair dealings become violations of the postal regulations and will 

e dealt with as such. Send all mail pertaining to Swoppers, care of YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. 


Skate your way into my icy heart by sending me any 
pictures or information you have about ice skates — 
pre-San Juan Hill, American or foreign. Offer decorative 
prints but will consider your wants. (Mass.) F900 

I will swop any cancelled large-sized (Al Smith stamps 
will be accepted) U. S. Commemorative postage stamps 
that you are now receiving on your mail. Please advise 
your swop needs. (N. Y.) F901 

Can you tell me where I might obtain a wooden model 
of a covered bridge, perhaps one foot in length or 
al I'd like one that's authentic in design. (Conn.) 


Our attic is full of old books, magazines, periodicals, 
almanacs, newspapers, pamphlets, and other literature, 
much of which dates back fifty to one hundred years. 
Want stamps, or what have you? (Mass.) F903 

Have a large accumulation of old pre-cancelled stamps 
— will swop all or part. What have you? (N. Y.) F904 

Wanted: Small electric organ, music box, etc. Have 
the following to swop: collection of swords, bayonets, 
daggers, table lamp sets, ice and roller skates, old 
money, magazines, books, opium pipes, etc. Make any 
offer. (N. Y.) F905 

Cameras are my swop — what do you have? (N. Y.) 


Elderly man, practically confined to his bed for eight 
years, would like to swop picture puzzles —if none 
wanted in return, will gladly refund parcel postage. 
(Mass.) F907 

Felp us find the century-old wooden eagle that 
adorned the Eagle Nail Works building in Keeseville, 
N. Y., for many years, and we will do what (?) for 
you? (N. Y.) Fos 

Yankee-born Californian orange grower craves butter- 
nut and hickory nut meats, maple sugar or syrup. Has 
lemons, oranges, grapefruit— some cash. How will 
you swop? (Calif.) F909 

Who wants about 300 old advertising cards (1870- 
1880)? Will swop for mint or used stamps, U. S. or 
foreign. (Pa.) F910 

Interested in old theatre programs? Have 37 of them 
1890-1891. Prof. Herrman, John L. Sullivan, Pat 
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Rooney, etc., also two hair clippers. Name your 
swop. (Pa.) F911 

Want six matching silver forks for twenty-eight mixed 
spoons and knives, half silver. Have beautiful suitcoat 
and dress, size 4?; new shoes, size 8; babies shoes, size 
4% to 9; new silk crocheted tablecloth. Would like, in 
swop, quilts, blankets, linens or Book of Knowledge. 
(N. J.) F912 

We got winter! Round zero weather, and no red flan- 
nels! I'd like an Esquimaux suit. Got one lying around? 
saat ride the molly horse with anything less. (Mich.) 

913 

AU. S. citizen wants to swop her Canadian land for an 
American automobile. (Ind.) F914 

Have a Sunbeam Shavemaster electric razor; a con- 
tact microphone to amplify any string instrument. 
What have you got that I want? (N. Y.) F915 

Classical phonograph records to swop. Write for list. 
(Va.) F916 

Have a lot of good tools (carpenters’ and mechanics’). 
Will send complete list on request. I want music boxes, 
classical records, books, adding machine. (Va.) F917 

Jhat is your swop for Iver Johnson 32 safety, ham- 

merless revolver? Old style, but in good condition. 
(N. J.) F918 

My wish —a pitcher from each state. What may I 
send you? (Me.) J900 

Who has a Delta motor driven (preferred) to swop 
fora 3% x 4% Graflex camera with a fine high grade 
lens and full equipment? (N. Y.) J901 

Has anyone a grandmother who can tell exactly how 
old Pot Liquor or Pot Likker wae made? It made the 
grandest souns and I think it was always simmering on 
the stove. What vegetable juices were put in and what 
not put in, etc.? (Mass.) J902 

Snowshoes, best condition, man's and woman's; also 
skates, shoes attached, sizes 10 and 6, to swop for war 
— bond, fishing tackle or what-have-you? (Vt.) 
903 


I have a 41 repeater rifle, cowboy hat size 7, 2 mantel 
clocks, 1 reading glass, small E-motor, 1 bundle of 


clothes, ladies of gay nineties, 2-10 gallon chick water 
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fountains. What will you send me in swop for any of 
these articles? (N. H.) J904 

80 salts and peppers, mostly old, crystal, cut glass, 
porcelain; few pairs, mostly odd, to swop for guns, 
sporting goods. (Conn.) J905 

Mrs. F.M.M. tells us she swapped a box of oranges 
(when she lived in Florida) for a coon cat. The cat was 
_— satisfactory, and she was told the oranges were 
also. 

Will swop: 24 books — Vermont Beautiful, The Egg 
and |, Dunnybrook, Bradshaws of Harniss, etc (sen 
for list), a prewar unused black leather pocketbook, 
iron dog doorstop, picture buttons, stuffed dog, dolls, 
ny modern figurines for what have you? (Mass.) 


Tuxedo suit size 38 for swop — also No. 5 Underwood 
typewriter. What's your offer? (N. J.) J907 

I'm interested in swopping letters with people having 
hobbies — especially collecting various articles. Perhaps 
we can swop? (N. J.) J908 

Like secrets? I have an old magic bo»k (about 1895) 
which exposed all tricks. It is a professional magician’s 
book, binding worn. Will swop for four new pair Nylon 
stockings, size 10, or what have you? (N. Y.) J909 

Will you swop something of equal interest for a four 
passenger “‘Station Wagon" style, one horse vehicle? 
Leather curtained driver's seat. Glass enclosed cab with 
facing seats. (Makes room for six or eight youngsters!) 
Almost perfect condition; leather upholstery, silk dust 
curtains, candle lamps each side, speaking tube to 
driver's seat. Has carried Spaniards thru streets of 
Madrid and lovers around Boston Common. Am inter- 
eeted in useable antiques. (Mass.) J910 

Will swop: Antique boot jack, butter paddle and 
mold, “‘The Hangman” 1845 stamped burlap rug 
patterns, hooked mats and chair seats. What do you 
offer? (Mass.) J911 

For swop: Books or courses on auctioneering. What 
do you want? D800 (N. J.) 

For a a automatic shotgun, I will part with 
Harvard Classics, 51 volumes, like new. D801 (N. H.) 

Wanted: Farm or camp with or without buildings 
(north of Boston). Any bites? D802 (Mass.) 

I will swop the complete works of Balzac, 36 volumes, 
for a 22 automatic pistol. D803 (N. H.) 

Will swop coins, stamps, books, relics, for old ciga- 
rette, tobacco, trade, advertising, playing cards, old 
catalogues, old baseball, football guides, antiques. 
D805 (N. Y.) 

I'll swop any picture or article of goats, for anything 
you want. D806 (Mas: 

Have 100 books of fiction for old RR timetables, 
cents, mapa. dime novels or Currier & Ives prints. 
D807 (N. Y.) 

My swop is a Rand electric shaver used but a few 
months; a Diston 11 point hand saw used but very 
little. In swop, I want a small electric table radio. As an 
extra, I'll include hand bair clippers. D808 (Mass.) 

Needed: old tin candle moulds in good condition 
what do you need? D809 (Conn.) 

From any part of the country, I want buttons, the 
oaer the better. What do you want from California? 


Will swop handwoven material for handbag or recent 
fiction for certain issues of ‘‘The Weaver’ magazine, 
weaving equipment or materials. D811 (Mass.) 

Beautiful hand-knit $65 ladies suit (36); other 
garments, shoes (7) and fine dishes for swop. I want 
cocoa doormat and porch furniture. D813 (Mass.) 

Right now is the time to send us a 3¢ stamped self- 
addressed envelope for the story and fun of Yankee 
Swopper's Parties. Yankee, Inc., Dublin, N. H. 

Wanted — clear glass, hobnail pitcher, medium size. 
What's the swop? D&15 (Vt.) 

The veteran in California writes us that he has 
received loads of view cards, with many appreciative 
and interesting letters concerning his hobby. Let's keep 
them coming to this vet. Au815 


Back Copy Swaps 


I have all but four of the Old Farmer's Almanacs. 
Do you know anyone who would make an offer on 
them? (Calif.) F919 

Wanted: one copy each of New Hampshire Troubador, 
April through November 1931; October 1932; February 
1933. What may I send for swop? (N. H.) F92 
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Job Exchange 


If you want a job or have a job to give, use 
this column. Yankee accepts no responsi- 
bility except that of forwarding the an- 
swers. Rate 5¢ a word. No charge to 
Veterans. 











Christian (retired teacher), widow, would swop light 
services for ‘‘old fashioned"’ New rn, modern 
home, with woman of similar life. JF900 

Wanted: Housekeeper in modern country home, only 
one hour from Boston, by adult business couple. Some 
telephone work. References exc hanged. Fine home for 
the right person. Are you the one? (Mass.) JF901 

Teachers, for Northeastern Conn., Grades 1-3, 5-6, 


7-8. Near Teachers College. Start now or September. 
JF902 
Widower seeking care of home and companionship 


upon respectable farm home, offers to a poor, capable, 
honest, deserving woman a good living and permanent 
home. No adventuress need apply. (N. H.) JF903 

Versatile bachelor wishes to contact 6-ft. bachelor 
widower. Hairbrush-disciplined and horseback-raised 
Own, manage home estate. Broad-minded, well read, 
lover of good music. Stock, poultry, geese, greenhouses, 
saddle horses. (One person only.) In swop, fine house- 
keeper, caretaker, plain cook, etc. No loafers need 
reply. A-1 references. Average wages for good treat- 
ment. (Vt.) JJ900 

Need typing done. 
(N. J.) JJ901 

Wish to care for cripple, semi-invalid, young, middle- 
aged or elderly gentleman who is headed South or West 
for winter. Good wages plus maintenance. A-1 refer- 
ences. (Vt.) JJ902 

Would love to manage a place in the country serving 
summer or other season boarders with plain self-cooked 
New England grub like griddle cakes and sausage, pie, 
baked beans, ham and eggs, hot biscuits, and honey, 
broiled seafood, etc. that ‘tastes like more."" Who wants 
me? JD800 (TIL) 

Wanted: Pleasant, willing, healthy girl oF assist with 
housework and care of children, ages 1, 3, 7. No cooking. 
Liberal time off. Own comfortable room. Suburb of 
Boston. No experience necessary. $50 a month. JD801. 

Will the subscriber from Putney, Vermont, who 
answered one of the following ads, please send his name 
along, so the swopper can get in touch with him: 
JAu801, JO801 or 804. 

Vermont caretaker wishes to transfer to the Monad- 
nock Region. Have years of experience, am settled, 
industrious worker. JD802. 

Doctor's family, three children, needs cook and 
downstairs worker. Other help employed. Salary ar- 
ranged. JD803 (Mass.) 

Wanted: housekeeper-companion. Massachusetts. 
Work hard, wages low. House old and inconvenient; 
employer (woman) old and persnickety. Garden OK. 

N800. 
’ To the Retired Business MAN: Do you find time 
hanging heavily on your hands? Would you like to be 
affiliated in a dignified and mildly remunerative way 
with a nationally known forty-year-old organization, to 
which you could devote as much or as little time as you 
wished? Write for details. JN802. 


Remuneration in new books. 





Wanted: Yankee for the following 
months: 1936; Feb., Mar., Apr., June, 
Dec.: 1937; Jan.: 1938; Apr., May, Aug., 
Sept.: 1940; April, Sept.: 1942; Aug., 
Sept. Will pay 25¢ per issue. Write first. 
R. SAGENDORPH 
Yankee, Inc. 
Dublin, N. H. 

















THERE were, exclusive of the farmer, just 
prior to World War II, according to U. S. 
Department of Commerce figures, 2,760,000 
small and independent business establish- 
ments in the United States. During the three 
years 1941-1944, more than 500,000 of these 
firms went out of business. 

The three most common causes of failure 
were: 

1) Owner was drafted or enlisted, or 
entered a war plant. 

2) Lack of material or products to sell. 

3) Shortage of manpower. 

. According to recent government figures, 
one may estimate that 1945 brought to life 
about 450,000 new small businesses, one out 
of six failed, and over three quarters of this 
total remaining shall have failed within five 


years. 
vias 


pee) 


The number of small businesses in New 
England is about 150,000. The membership 
in the Smaller Business Association of New 
England, Inc. 120 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Mass. amounted to 600 members in 1938 
with the average membership costing $1.00 
per member. The dues were raised in 1942 
to $12.00 per member and the membership 
in 1943 stood at 100. This group had in- 
creased to 300 by the end of 1945. One joins 
by applying to the above association in writ- 
ing (with check for twelve dollars) — sub- 
ject to the approval of the Board. 

Edward J. Stewart is the President, Ar- 
thur D. Cronin, Walter Hahn, S. Abbott 
Smith are Vice Presidents; John Campbell, 
Treasurer, and Russell E. Maintain, Secre- 


tary. 


— 
There is not, apparently, any one great 
and powerful unit representing the policies, 
aims, and attitudes of all the various Small 
Business Associations in the United States 
. and there does not seem to be much 
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SMALL BUSINESS 


By DAMON RIPLEY 
(Yankee’s Roving Reporter) 





interest on the part of the individual asso- 
ciations to establish one. Secretary of Com- 
merce Wallace’snewly created Advisory Com- 
mittee on Small Business does not seem to be 
functioning beneficially. The Surplus Property 
Board in Washington is said to be composed 
of “inexperienced and unqualified men.” 
Small business finds its greatest hope in the 
Small War Plants Corporation, which to- 
gether with the RFC extends 85% credit on 
surplus goods purchased (if they can find 
any by the time the Army and others com- 
plete their reserves) by small business. 





With Edward J. Stewart as Chairman, a 
new organization came into being in Sep- 
tember 1944 — known as the Farm-Labor- 
Smaller Business Congress of New England. 
This organization represents the combined 
forces of Agriculture, Labor, and Small 
Business — and is composed of the following 
members: 


Georce M. Putnam, Reg. Dir., New England 
Farm Bureau Federation 

Harvey. C. Turner, Reg. Dir., New England 
State Granges 

Francis F. CarMicHak., Reg. Dir., C. I. O. 

Joun J. Murpny, Reg. Dir., A. F. of L. 

J. Craupe Suea, Secretary-Treasurer 
President of SBANE) 

Miss Dorotuy SPEARE, 
Representative 


(Past 


Washington Liaison 


This was the first time in the history of the 
country, J. Claude Shea, Secretary of the 
group reports, that farmer, laborer, and 
business man ever have come together on a 
common basis, and much was found in the 
common interest. 


, 
(sD 


Members of the House of Representatives 
(Keough of New York, Howell of Illinois, 
Hall of New York, Adams of New Hamp- 
shire, Stevenson of Wisconsin) attended a 
panel session at Boston on May 16th last — 
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demonstrated an “eager, patient interest in 
all of the witnesses. About a dozen small busi- 
ness men testified before these legislators — 
displayed an outstanding knowledge of their 
problems and made many constructive sug- 
gestions.” 

A special committee appointed by Mr. 
Stewart (Cronin, Hahn, and Smith) drew up 
an 8 page recommendation to the Massa- 
chusetts Commerce Commission (Governor 
Tobin, Jos. P. Kennedy, and a million dol- 
lars to restore the importance of New Eng- 
land in commerce and industry). Recom- 
mendations covered financing, 
search aid, taxes, etc. 


laws, re- 


— 
LOW 


Nearly 900 small plant owners turned out 
Dec. 6th last, in one of the year’s worst 
downpours, to attend a conference of the 
SBANE at the Copley Plaza Hotel in Boston. 
E. M. Zuckert, executive assistant to Sym- 
ington of the Surplus Property Administra- 
tion; John J. Hagerty, New England Re- 
gional Director of the RFC Disposal Agency, 
and D. H. O’Brien of the SPA came to 
represent the government’s point of view. 
The afternoon panel meeting gave full op- 
portunity for questions from the floor — and 
many took advantage of it. It developed 
that in 1946 some 32 billions of dollars of 
surplus property will be disposed of at 42 
different distribution centers in the United 
States. Any small business man may file his 
requirements with the disposal agency in his 
region (most large cities have an RFC or 
SWPC branch). These requirements are 
flagged against the advance lists of material 
sent from Washington to the branch agen- 
cies before sale is made. And the requirement 
is held for the small business man for a cer- 
tain length of time to allow inspection, etc. 
In theory, no one gets a head start. Over 
100,000 items, according to able RFC man 
Mr. Hagerty, were disposed of in New Eng- 
land from other parts of the country this 


past year. 
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Surplus Property Disposal would not 
seem to come anywhere near becoming the 
“racket” it was after the last war. J. Edgar 
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Hoover’s men are working in close liaison 
with Symington’s office. Barring the ~ ob- 
stacles of red tape, the little man has a fair 
chance of getting his share. However, there 
are still many hurdles which loom even great- 
er than those of obtaining new equipment. 
There are financing, taxation, bookkeeping, 
labor, and other difficulties — besides the 
generally jammed up competitive situation 
in which all supplies are difficult to obtain, 
manufacture, and move. Not the least of 
these is the pending Federal Wage and Hour 
Law lifting minimum wages to 65¢ an hour 
for intrastate commerce while state business 
laws require 35¢ to 40¢, etc. 


Edward J. Stewart, President of the 
SBANE, at the banquet on December 6th, 
defined his philosophy in a few words taken 
from one of his good friends: 

*T’ll tell you what Free Enterprise is. It’s 
our right to live our own lives, run our own 
jobs, without interference. I'd 
rather call it American Enterprise because 
it’s the most American thing we have. 

“Some folks would like to change our 
American way of doing things — rebuild our 
country under a new and different system. If 
they had their way, Tom wouldn’t run his 
own store. He’d be regimented with a lot of 
other storekeepers and told how to run his 
business by some bureaucrat who probably 
never tended store in his life. 

“Sure, we were willing to put up with a lot 
of things to win the war, but I don’t believe 
we'll stand for being pushed around much 
now that it is over... . 

“America is American Enterprise. Let’s 
keep it that way.” 
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Plaasified 


Five cents a word per insertion — mini- 
mum rate $1.00. All swops for cash ap- 
pear herein and not in the 
Swoppers’ Columns. 














CHAMBERMAID and WAITRESS. Kitchen woman 

who would like to work with excellent cook. 45 miles 

_— New York. Write Si.ver Hitt, New Canaan, 
onn. 


ASSISTANT COOK for a well establ:shed organization 
45 miles outside New York. Write Si.ver Hitt, New 
Canaan, Conn. 


COINS WANTED. Describe, and name your price. 
Coin Store, 209 South Church, Rockford 9, Lllinois. 


HONESTY PRESS, ‘Putney, Vermont — “Stationery 
specialists since 1916. We'll please! 


LARGE PACKET assorted stamps, 
United States and foreign, 25¢. B. A. MEeSERVE, 564 
Westbrook Street, South Portland, Maine. 


THERMOMETER — Outdoor, maximum-minimum 
self-registering type. 8” white enamelled scale, hand- 
some molded case, brackets for wall mounting. Regis- 
ters lowest and highest temperatures for the day, also 
current temperature. $8.00 postpaid in New England. 
Circular on request. M. C. Stewart, Ashburnham, 
Mass. 
ANNISQUAM VILLAGE COOK BOOK. A unique 
presentation of New England Cookery. 165 pages of 
attractively illustrated recipes. Third Edition now on 
oe. $1.50 per copy. MARGARET Norton, Annisquam, 
ass. 


CHILLS AND THRILLS. Fascinating 1946 catalog, 
over 50 illustrations, excerpts, oldtime dime and 
nickel novels, $1.00 postpaid. BraGin, 1525 W. 12, 
Brooklyn 4, New York. 














old and new 











WANT DESPERATELY a yard and a half of f old- 
fashioned, sooty black velvet. Do you have an old 
remnant — or even an antique garment that would 
yield my yardage requirement? Drop me a card and 
name your price. Box VEL, c/o Yankee, Dublin, New 








Hampshire. 
SERVICE: Air, Hotel, Rail Reservations and Buyers 
Service. Complete travel facilities AND — you name 


it, we buy it. Hard to find items, rare items. Speed a 
specialty. Collectors items, Sport, Clothing, Pets, 
Books, Antiques, Manufacturing, etc. 10% charge, 
articles sent anywhere collect. Write, wire, telephone: 
Evite Service AGENCY, 131 State Street, Boston 
(Tel. Cap 5170) a 
KNITTING WOOL from my own sheep. Natural color 
only; wholesale and retail. DoRoTHY Howe, Pawlet, Vt. 


WE PAY HIGH pr prices for fine antique hiboys, bureaus, 

and chests. Also want early flintlock arms and Colt and 
other cap and ball revolvers. Describe fully and address: 
KimBaLL Arms Company, Woburn, Mass. (A Yankee 

















Firm.) 
“THE GUEST OF THE QUAINT.” Six chapters 
(Glass, Prints, Wallpapers, Bandboxes, Silhouettes, 


Valentines) reprinted in individual booklets; any four, 
_— VIRGINIA Rosie, 2110 Fowler Street, Fort Myers, 
WATCHES WANTED — Broken or usable — all 
kinds, even Ingersolls. Highest prices paid for jewelry, 
rings, spectacles, gold teeth, etc. Cash mailed promptly. 
Write for free shipping container. Lowg’s, Holland Build- 
ing, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


WANTED: OLD pistols, powder horns, powder flasks 
and Indian relics. Describe fully and state peice. 
CHESTER WILLIAMS, 209 Expense Street, Rome, 


MAINE BOOKS OUR SPECIALTY. Both New and 
Old, quantities of them, including scarce and out-of- 
print titles. Also, books on New England. First Editions, 
Genealogies, and Americana. Old books located and re- 
ported on without expense. A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER, 
92 Exchange Street, Portland, Maine. 
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WILD FLOWERS AND FERNS: Free Catalogue. 
WAKE Rosin Farm, Home, Pa. 


A BEAUTIFUL Pictorial map of America, with hun- 
dreds of illustrations by cartographer Ernest Dup.iey 
Cuase, Winchester, Mass. One dollar. 


CACTUS — 10 assorted, unusual, hardy, $1.00. 20 
assorted dish garden plants and miniature trees, $2.00. 
Cash or maple sugar. Coover's, Orlando, Fla. 


FINE-SCREENED loamy peat humus, excellent for 
lawns, gardens, ferns, azaleas, camellias, etc. Acid 
4-8. Some nitrogen. $1.00 per 2-bushel bag. No order 
accepted for less than 5 bags. Cash, please. HAasE 
Bros., 116 S. Jefferson Street, Peoria, Ill. 


EVERGREEN — Seedlings — transplants for forestry, 
windbreaks, ornamentals. Gladiolus. Hardy perennials 
Let us place your name on our 1946 mailing list. RAN- 
som Nursery, Geneva, Ohio. 


FOR SALE: New Dupont, Plum and other varieties of 
African Violets. 60-year-old Crab or Christmas Cactus 
Russell and English Hybrid Lupine seed. Tue Jarret? 
GARDENS, Bethayres, Pa 




















INDIAN RELICS, coins, minerals, glassware. Catalog, 
5¢. Stistersuop, Northbranch 3, Kansas. 

PERSONAL STATIONERY, 200 6 x 7 white sheets, 
100 envelopes. $1.00 postpaid. Other combinations 
Free samples. Exce.tsior Press, Shelburne, Vt. 


TRAP FOX AND COYOTE on bare ground or deep 
snow. Learn modern tricks to outwit the sly furbearers 
Free illustrated circular. Q. Buncu, Welch, Minn. 
WANTED TO BUY: Horse head hitching posts. - 
WituiaM R. LaNpsBEeRG, Goerkes Corners, Waukesha, 
Wisconsin. 


“VARIOUS OPPORTUNITY Catalog.”’ Nationally 
advertised. Opportunities galore. Copy 10¢. None free 
— Post Orrice Box 1735, San Diego, California. 
CAN YOU ACCOMMODATE SKIERS? If you run an 
inn or boarding house or have a spare room to rent, 
you'll do well to advertise in YANKEE. Everybody’ 8 
writing us for information on where to stay for their 
winter weekends and vacations. Send your copy to 
Dublin by the 15th of the month, please! 

FOR SENTIMENTAL REASONS I want a copy of the 
steel engraving called ‘‘ Merrymaking in England.” If 
you have one do write me. LJB, 88 Bellevue Street, 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


FOR SALE: Walnut salt and pepper shakers and list, 
35¢ postpaid. OLp Curiosity Suop, 117 South Johnson 


Street, Bluffton, Ind. 
your headquarters for 


SKIERS ses". 


you all the charm and tradition of Oun New 
ENGLAND, all wrapped up in an atmosphere which 
will thrill you until you return. Rates $6 and $7. 
American plan. E. T. Moony, Proprietor 









































Make Waterbury Inn, 
Waterbury, Vermont, 








Sunny Knoll Handicraft Shop - 
65 Water Street 
EXETER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


We feature many handmade gifts, from 
handwrought pewter and ceramic jewelry 
to baby gifts and aprons. We also carry 
crystal and china though stocks are lim- 
ited now. Children’s books and greeting 
cards are always on hand. Come in and 
browse. And ale ease mention Yankee! 











February 1946 + YANKEE 
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“New Yankee Spirit” 

(Continued from Cover IT) 
market the world has ever known. 

We are all Yankees — coast to coast — 
and nobody who has ever been on the gov- 
ernment payroll wants government owner- 
ship of anything. The very idea of the 
government “taking over” is not only pre- 
posterous but repugnant to every Yankee, no 
matter where he lives. The war is over and 
the sooner the club so many are now using 
called “Government Ownership” is put 
away, the sooner we'll get around to becom- 
ing self reliant, confident and prosperous 
people again. 

The “New Yankee Spirit” has not as yet, 
become unshackled from the chains of 
bureaucracy, regional and other bloc selfish- 
ness, public apathy to good government — 
either in New England or anywhere else. 
Let’s not kid ourselves or others that it has. 

If you and I, the returning Veteran, 
businessmen, small and large, labor — and 
sensible folks everywhere don’t soon awake 
and pry off the lid now clamped down on us 
all, we may find it one day heavier than we, 
or future generations, can lift. 

The time is now, The weapon is common 
or horse sense. The enemy is that feeling 
within yourself and others of “Oh, what is 
the use?”. The goal is intelligent unselfish 
administration of public affairs on the Amer- 
ican Plan. 


Letters 


(Continued from page 1) 
Yanxze again. I always enjoy Paine’s stories, 


; 
j 








Arcape News Acency, Charleston, W. Va. 

Thank you for letting me in. Eowa W. Brats, 
Greenfield, Mass. 

Welcome back. This is one “ad” that did not 
find its way into the waste basket. Herman W. 
Rionter, Bridgewater, Mass. 

I’ve just been re-reading the back numbers 
from the attic! They were good. Florence A. 
Huxzey, Palisade, N. J. 

“Like to read UR swops.” W, H. Devsener, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

I’ve been looking forward to this reunion 
with Yanxee. Good Luck. Hanna A. Rossiva, 
Chatham, N. J. 

Enclosed find check for $2.00 to cover sub 
for one year to YANKEE, which like Old Rip V. 
seems to be waking up again. Groroe G. 
Crark, Plymouth, N. H. 

Am glad to know you’re back after the war! 
F. C. Cueever, St. Louis, 7, Mo. 

Enclosed a m. 0. for four dollars. I took the 


We are old subscribers and so happy to see 
that Yanxesz has again resumed publication. 
Please date this back to the July issue so we 
could have a complete file. D. E. Courter, 
Millbury, Mass. 

Am glad that you have resumed publication. 
H. Merrman, Waterbury, Conn. 

t will seem like having an old friend back 
again. Mrs. Jutm S. Bourcum, Newington, 


= 


I will have no permanent address for a year 
— but I want a copy of Yanxez each month. 
If it will be as good as it used to be I don’t want 


subscription include the July number so my 
edition will be complete? Rusy C. Wetcn, 
Providence, R. I. 





BIG-PAPOOSE FARM SHELLED POPCORN 


1945. Crop. Send 70c for 2-pound box. $1.60 for 
Reece” Sede SS wy oy eae 


Address: BIG PAPOOSE FARM 


























Some vay I’m going to sit in the sun and re-name all the colors. Not, 
vou understand, that I have any quarrel with rose or sapphire or luggage 
tan. It’s just that the world is so full of a number of things, Consider the 
beech tree. Her beautiful bark is like brownish grey satin. Her delicate 
green, almost translucent foliage turns in autumn to the gayest, flaunt- 
ingest yellow imaginable. Fancy tweeds and brogues of beech-bark grey 
with scarf and sweater of beech-leaf green or beach-leaf yellow. Absolutely 
what the well dressed country woman might wear! 


Three grandly vivid colors are, first: the sun at dawning during a spell 
of hot weather, when everyone seeing it exclaims, ‘‘Mercy! This will be 
another scorcher!” That’s August Sunrise Red; second, — the salt 
marshes and pastures before a thunderstorm, when through the piled 
masses of dirty grey and purple clouds a stray shaft of sunshine pierces 
like a searchlight, picking out the landscape below. That unspeakable 
color my friend Marian Huckins of Duxbury has named Wicked Green. 
And third, — there’s always Golden Hubbard Squash. 


Some years ago a paint manufacturer brought out two excellent shades: 
Oak Leaf Brown, the perfect complement, in paint, for time darkened, 
natural finished birch and pine and maple, and Fern Green, exactly the 
shade of the growing green all about. Used for windows, doors, etc., it 
helped tie a country house into its surroundings, and was excellent camou- 
flage for things like ladder sheds, trellises, and so forth. 


My favorite color is a soft, restful shade, deeper than aqua or robin’s 
egg, more green than blue, more blue than green, than old turquoise 
sometimes turns. I shall call it Heirloom Turquoise and it’s almost as 
universally becoming as the vastly popular Faded Blue of a few seasons 
past. Nature is full of lovely blues. 


October Blue, like the effulgent haze that lies along the edge of the 
woods, through which the autumn foliage burns, jewel like. Smoky So’ 
Wester, thin and grey and cool as its name. January Blue, like our wide, 
clean skies. Snow Shadow Blue, with a purplish tinge, and Starlight, 
which is the color of the deep, dark heavens on an autumn evening when 
perhaps you’re night riding (and oh, the creak of saddle leather!) or 
taking the dog for his bed-time run, and overhead the stars wink off and 
on and off and on and you hear the rhythmic swish of wings and a sub- 
dued gutteral note or two as the wild geese, swiftly and almost silently, 
pass over, flying south. 


Some day I’m going to sit in the sun on the well step before the wood- 
shed door and re-name all the colors, nearer to the hearts’ desire. “Oh, 
World, you are beautifully dressed.” Mrs. Joun Decoven Berry 











